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THE TATLER. 
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'FWOPENCE. 


A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1830. 





_as he waked, he ran with the utmost eagerness to his books, He 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


Tue Regent Duke of Orleans conversing with a_ stranger, 
asked him, what were the different characters and distinctions 
of the various nations in Europe. “ The only manner in which 1 
can answer your Royal Highness is, to repeat to you the first quest- 
tions which are asked among the several nations in regard to a 
stranger who comes among them. In Spain they ask, Is he a noble- 
man of the first rank? In Germany, Can he be admitted into the 
Chapters? In France, Is he in favour at Court? In Holland, How 
much money has he? And in England, Who is that man ?”—Athe- 
neum. 

Times are changed; it is curious to see in whose favour,— 
certainly not in England’s. The first answer in all countries now, 
would be the one here given to England, “ Who is that man?” 
because all countries are now interested in strangers, as much as we 
used to be. But in England, the generation at present in posses- 
sion would infallibly ask, “ Is he of any consequence?” meaning is 
he rich or in power. So that we have succeeded to the character- 
istics of money-loving Holland and old servile France! In new 
France the question would be, “ Is be a Liberal?” We know not 
what the rising generation in England would say: we suspect 
something very different from their fathers. Nay they do say it; 
and we shall speedily see the effect. We are of opinion, that the 
rising generation in England are disgusted with the meanness and 
servility of their predecessors. They read more; they have had the 
examples of the others to avoid; and no persons are more likely to 
differ, than clever children with foolish parents. 





HOURS OF STUDY. 





The student, who wishes to learn from the example of great 
scholars, what distribution of his time will insure the most rapid 
acquisition of knowledge, will be sadly perplexed by the contra- 
dictory habits of moderns equally illustrious, 

Gippon was a decided enemy both to nocturnal and antelucane stu- 
dies ; yet we find he wrote the last words of his History between the 
hours of eleven and twelve at night. (Miscellaneous Works, vol. i,) 
Gibbon’s time, however, was in general most exactly appropriated 
within the limits of the natural day—Jounson, on the contrary, 
except when in compiling his Dictionary, seems never to have 
assigned an hour to anything. He was tumbling in bed till noon- 
day, and sipping tea till midnight—MILron is an authority on both 
sides, or rather on neither. In his youth, he studied late at night ; 
but afterwards changed his hours, and always went to bed at nine, 
See p. 431, third ed. of Dr Symmons’s very able Life of Milton — 
Gitbert WakerteLp (“ one of the best scholars produced by my 
own country in my own age”—Dr Parr)—who probably read 
more Greek and Latin than any man of his years (for he died at 45) 
used commonly to trim his morning lamp before the sun, and even 
asserts that it is indispensable to literary proficiency—But Sir 
Wiuiam Jones, whose learning was almost as extensive as the dif- 
fusion of the solar light, was as punctual as the daily return of that 
luminary, and equal as its daily circuit at the equator, in the distri- 
bution of his hours of study.—The application of CasTELLANUS was 
most extraordinary. He scarcely slept three hours a-night; he 
used to lay himself down on the ground, without any} other pillow 
than his night-gown, in which he wrapped up his head ; and as soon 








never dined; but took a piece of bread at eight in the morning, 


| and supped at five in the afternoon.—M. D’ AsLancourt for three 


years devoted from twelve to fifteen hours a-day in study.—* Happy 
are those,” exclaims the indefatigable and philosophic Bayle, “ who 
are strong enough to study fourteen or fifteen hours a-day, without 
being out of order !”” J.J. W. 


Temperance appears to be the great point in this, as in every 
other exercise of our faculties. And this is undoubtedly the reason 
why writers in general, who have made the experiment, have found 
themselves so much more fitted for their task before breakfast, than 
at any other time. Besides being refreshed by sleep, they are in a 
state of involuntary temperance. At subsequent hours, what would 
be moderate eating and drinking in other men, is apt to be a kind 
of debauchery to their delicate stomachs, unless they are rich, and 
riders on horseback. It is understood, we believe, that the greater 
part of the Scotch novels were dispatched before breakfast ; and 
Cobbett applies the same hours to his Register—Ep. Tatier. 


THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 








Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. Colburn and Bentley. 
[Final Notice.] 

Tue reader knows what brought the famous Sir Roger de Coverley 
to his end, at the untimely age of fourscore. The world expected 
more amusement of him, when, by an unfortunate chance, his friend 
Sir Richard Steele made him accept an invitation from a young 
lady, not so well known to the knight as to the town in general, to 
take a pint of wine with her under the piazzas in Covent Garden. 
The invitation was accepted in all innocence; Sir Roger was a man 
of unbounded humanity; Sir Richard likewise; but their mutual 
friend, Mr Joseph Addison, took offence at the levity, and with that 
severity of justice which would be cruel in any but the spotless, 
declared he must put Sir Roger to death; which he did accordingly. 

A paragraph, with which, in our editorial absence, the printers 
filled up a space that was wanting in a TaTver the other day, has 
reminded us, that without affecting the severity of Joseph, we must 
put an end to the perilous publicities of Mr Bernard. He is 
innocent withal nevertheless, and decidedly the pleasantest theatri- 
cal anecdotist we ever read; nor should we be excused in having 
availed ourselves of his pages to the extent we have done, had we 
not the double excuse of the temptation from him, and the example 
in our contemporaries. As some return for the use we have made 
of him, we are happy to be able to say, that the book is worth a 
place in the library of every lover of anecdote and the stage. Many 
of the stories are new; all are well told; and there is a pickle 
in the style that will preserve them. Now and then he tells us an 
old joke, and not always of the right jokers: but this is common to 
all writers of the sort. Mr Bernard has less of it than most. 

Beautirut Berry.—My mother’s money was now gone, and | 
was entirely dependent on my profession. I accordingly wrote to 
my old manager, Mr Thornton (who was now playing at Chard, in 
Somersetshire) and informed him of my situation. He very kindly 
invited me to join him, and sent me the means of allaying my cre- 
ditors’ cravings. I spent the money to a shilling, and was obliged 


te leave my box behind me; thus illustrating the saying, “ Three 
removes are as bad as a fire.” 


Mr Thornton received me with open arms, and my situation in 
every public respect was considered as comfortable as I could wish ; 
I cannot say as much for my domestic condition. There was an 
unfortunate family likeness running through all these towns, and 
I was now destined to become acquainted with one of the peculiar 
virtues of an actor—abstinence! I occasionally went without a 
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dinner, and devoted the gastronomic hour of two, to filling my | than your Senecas and Platos, who merely smiled at their misfor- 


head instead of my stomach: this occupation, however, was not | 
more novel than unpleasant ; and though [ had too much pride to | 
complain, 1 winced at swallowing even Shakspeare, instead of beef 
or mutton, Chard is thus signalized in my memory by the name of 
Betty Atkins,—a cook-maid at the inn where I resided, as benevo- 
lent as she was beautiful, who seeing what little nourishment I 
took in the day, provided me with nourishment for nearly three 
weeks, without permitting me to discover whence it came from. 
Beautiful Betty! kind as thou wert considerate! who so practically 
proved the proverb, “ that a friend in need is a friend indeed :” 
whilst the generality of life-writers and narrators find their only 
delight in dwelling on the high-born, the accomplished, and the | 
clever, mine be the humbler but not less graceful duty to revive the | 
memory of a generous domestic (aged about five-and-twenty, with 
glossy dark hair, hazel eyes, and a mouth that one loved to look at 
when she spoke), and your pardon, courteous reader, if, in penning 
this tribute to her virtues, the narrator momentarily forgets himself 
in the man! 


An INCONVENIENT Prepecrssor.— About half way between 
Chard aud Taunton was an inn, where I purposed to stop and 
refresh myself. A short distance before I reached it, I passed a 
gentleman on foot, of a very comfortable and clerical appearance. 
He was dressed in black, with a broad-brimmed hat and a silver- 
headed cane. Having honoured my person with a peculiar scrutiny 
as he passed, he halted at a little distance to look back at me. 
This noticej and a tolerably empty stomach, induced me to indulge 
in various pleasing speculations as respected his character and mo- 
tives. He is the parson of the parish, thought I, and interested by 
my young and hungry appearance, he feels half inclined to ask me 
to his house and satisfy my wants. Fancy needed but little stimulus 
to carry me to the worthy man’s table, and conjure up the appara- 
tus of a gastronomic performance. The sudden disappearance of 
their object, however, dissipated my day dream, and pushing on to 
the inn, I entered the public room and rang a hand-bell : my first 
summons was not attended to; at my second, the door was 
slightly opened, and a red, round, full-inoon sort of countenance 
intruded, with a mouth like an horizon, dividing the head into 
upper and lower hemisphere, and tresses sufficiently golden, to have 
procured the owner from a poet, the name of “ Apollo.” 

“ Landlord,” said I, “ I have had a long walk, and want some- 
thing to eat.’’ 


The sounds had scarcely passed my lips, before the rustic’s jaws, | 
opening like the gates of a subterranean abyss, sent forth a roar of | 


laughter. 
explanation; but his wife coming up at that instant (a small, un- 
symmetrical bundle of fat), he repeated my words to her, and they 
instantly got up a duet to the same tune, laughed till they were 
tired of standing, and then sat down to prolong their merriment. 
Mortified and indignant at what I could only interpret as a piece of 
bumpkin impertinence, I snatched up my hat and was about to leave 


Naturally surprised at such an answer, I requested an | 


the house, when the landlord recovered his breath, and begged to | : : 
' costume, interrupted him with exclamations of “ Paddy Barret ; 
t appeared that about half an hour previously, a parson-looking | 


explain himself. 


gentleman, as he described him, (who corresponded with the per- 
son I had passed on the road,) had come into his parlour, and pre- 
tending that it was too early to dine, and too long to wait for din- 
ner, inquired what would be the charge for a slight snack of cold 
meat and bread. The honest farmer, wishing to be moderate as 
well as to cultivate his custom, replied “ Sixpence,” and that he 
had got in the house a cold round of beef. “ Very well,” ex- 
claimed the parson-looking man, “ bring it in, and with it a pint of 
your best ale.” 

The meat was brought, his customer sat down to it, and giving 


that must have weighed a pound. The farmer stared at this, in con- 
viction that he should get but small profit from his sixpence. The 
gastronome was not long in putting this slice away, and its dupli- 
cate lower was taken from the round. The farmer was petrified. 
This was a shilling’s worth of beef, at the lowest reckoning. He 
contented himself, however, with the reflection, “ that a bargain is 
a bargain,” and perhaps the gentleman would be his customer ano- 
ther time. With the stillness and stiffuess of a statue he now re- 
garded the clerical cormorant convey into his mouth, bit by bit, 
every vestige of the second pound. He now expected him to 
rise, when lo! the fatal weapon was again laid to the beef, and his 
unappeasable customer exclaimed, “ Landlord, now bring me the 
ale—TI always drink when I have half done !”—At these words and 
their accompanying illustrative gesture, the farmer’s delicacy was 
overwhelmed by his interest; he sprang towards the table, seized 
the dish, and reiterating the words, “ Half done! noa, dem it, 
Maester,” said he, “if thee have any more of the dish for thy 
little zixpence; do thee get along, or I'll zet Towser at thee. I 
don’t want thy mony; but only do thee moind, never to gome here 
again for a zixpenny znack !” 

The gentleman in black, it appeared, very indignantly took up 
his hat and departed; and on my entering the room shortly after, 
and making a similar request, namely, that having come a long 
walk, I wanted something to eat, it was very pardonable that the 
good-humoured host should have indulged his merriment. I could | 
not restrain my response to it, and we all laughed together. The 
landlord having paid for his joke, was certainly entitled to laugh, | 


tunes.— Vol. I. p. 58. 


Humours or A Free Nicat 1s Dustin—Mr Barret AnD us 
Critics —-The first house that opened for the season was Craw- 
ford’s ; and he was obliged to commence with a “ free night,” by 
virtue of his patent. Thinking that there must be some amusement 
on an occasion when the doors of a theatre open, like those ofa 


| hospital, to take in all comers gratuitously, I resolved to adjourn to 


Crow street, and witness the performance on both sides of the 
orchestra. If there was one particular spot where every moral and 
physical cause could combine to render such an event more ludi- 
crous than at another, that spot was Dublin. The idea of a Dublin 
gallery going into the boxes, pretty strongly defends my assertion, 
By an early. attendance, and a tremendous crush, in which my ribs 
were likely to have shared the fate of my hat, | was carried into the 
house, through the pit entrance, and recovered my understanding 
within two seats of the orchestra. My reader must imagine the 
appearance of the front—I cannot describe it; as well as the roar- 
ing and fillilooing and moving in and out. Soon after the doors were 
opened, it was packed in every part like a box of corks; and I only 
regret that my memory does not serve me to record some of the 
conversation that ensued between the “leedies and jontlemen” for 
this night only; or sprinkle my page with a few of their jokes, 
However— 

The play was Douglas, and on this occasion all the principals of 
the theatre were exempted from duty, and the characters were 
allotted to understrappers. That of Glenalvon fell into the hands 
of a little black-brow’d, bandy-legged fellow by the name of Barret, 
well known throughout Dublin tor his private particularities, and 
possessing at all times a great circle of acquaintance in Mount Olym- 
pus. The Irish people have great sympathy and enthusiasm ; and 
notwithstanding this personal inconvenience, and the caricature 
daubings of the beauties of Home (the actors appearing to be all 
abroad when they were at home), then and there exhibited, they 
saw and heard the whole with profound attention. Barret’s 
entrance was the signal for an uproar; but it was of a permissable 
order. He was dressed in an entire suit of black, with a black wig, 
and a black velvet hat crowned with an immense plume of black 
feathers, which bending before him, gave him very much the aspect 
of a mourning coach-horse. Barret had some vanity and some 
judgment ; he was fond of applause, and determined (to use his 
own phrase) to have a belly-full. He accordingly came on the left 
hand upper entrance, and cutting the boards at a right angle, paced 
down to the stage-door right hand, then wheeled sharp upon his 
heel, and marched over to the opposite side; his arms stuck-a- 
kimbo, his robe flying, and his feathers nodding, in pretty accurate 
burlesque of the manner of Mossop. His friends composing a major 
portion of the audience, the clapping of hands, waiving of handker- 
chiefs, and yelling of lips that greeted him, I have no powers to 
describe, must leave to my readers’ “ powers of conception.” 

When the tumult had a little subsided, Barret began to act, but 
some of his more intimate acquaintance, taking a dislike to his 


Paddy Barret!” Barret, however, was conscious of the proprieties 
of hisstation, and turning a dignified deaf car to such addresses, 
proceeded. His friends now resorted toa species of notice to 
obtain his, which is beautifully peculiar to an Irish audience—“ A 
groan for Mr Barret.” That happened, however, not to be the first 
time he had heard it, and as we pay little respect to things we are 
familiar with, Barret proceeded. ‘The “ darlings’? were now stimu- 
lated to a decisive measure by aiming an Irish apricot at his nodding 
plume, and shouting out “ Divil burn ye, Paddy Barret! will ye 
lave off spaking to that lady, and listen ¢” The potatoe triumphed, 


and the actor walking forward to the lamps, desired to be acquainted 
his knife a good edge, took the entire circuit of the beef, in a slice | 


and, in so doing, seemed to me to be a more eminent philosopher | luck to your taste ! 


with his patrons.—‘ Put some powder in your jasey, you black- 
looking coalheaver.’”—* Oh! is that all you want, my jewel? Why 
did you not say so before ?—Put some powder in my wig! surely 
Pll do that thing; but [have ounly to tell you, my darlings, that 
I'ma Scotch jontleman to-night, and not Mr Benjamin Barret, and so 
——.”—* Get out wid your dirtiness, Paddy—you chimney- 
sweeper! you tragedy crow!—Do yon think to bother us wid your 
black looks ? go and powder your jasey, you divil’s own body-maker.” 
—“Oh, to be sure, Pll do that thing.” Saying which, he made a 
low bow, and retreated to the green-room, leaving the audience, and 
Lord and Lady Randolph to amuse themselves, ad interim, as they 
pleased. 

Barret on this occasion wore a stiffly starched lady’s ruff; and 
the waggish barber powdered him so sufficiently as_ to lodge a ridge 
round his throat, and give him the face of the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father. When he returned to the stage he was received, with a 
shout of laughter which threatened to rend the roof. Paddy bowed 
full low for the honour conferred on him, and was about to proceed, 
when the “ Norman Quay” critics were at himagain. “ Arrah ! the 
boy’s been in a snow storm! By the powers! he has put his 


/ head in a flower-sack!—Paddy, Paddy Barret !’—Glenalvon dis- 


regarded them some time with a very laudable spirit of contempt, 
till the yells, groans, epithets, and exclamations, swelled the diabolic 
chorus to a negation of the sense of hearing. He then came for- 
ward a second time to enquire their wishes. _“ Leedies and jontle- 
men, what may it plase ye to want now ?’—“ Put some, paint on 
your nose,” was the reply,—‘ What!” —*“ Put some paint on your 
nose, you ghost alive !”—‘‘ Paint my nose to play tragedy! Oh, bad 
I tell you what, Terence M‘Mulligun, and you, 
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Larry Casey, with your two ugly mugs up in the boxes yonder, I | 
see how it is: the Divil himself would’nt plase ye to-night; so you | 
may just come down and play the karakter yoursilves,—for the ghost | 
of another line will I never spake to-night.” 

Saying which, he took off his wig, and shaking its powder at them 
contemptuously, walked off the stage with a truly tragical strut. 
The prompter was consequently obliged to come on and read the 
remainder of the part.— Vol. I, p. 281. | 

On taking leave of Mr Bernard, we must repeat, that we cannot 
call to mind any book of the sort that has so much pleased us. 
The reasons undoubtedly are, the number of original anecdotes it | 
contains, the superiority of the style, and above all, the excellence 
of the portraits. Every one of them, to use a painter’s expression, 
is “ well felt.” The author puts the man and his peculiarities | 
before us, the turn of his mind, and the cut of his coat. We sail | 
through the streets with the handsome Mattocks, his feathers, and | 
his thumping stick; see Mrs Wells running up to us in her flighty 
old age; ride on the coach-top with Rossignolle; are in love with 
Beautiful Betty; and are all gauntness, little hat, and large nose, in 
the person of the good Quixote Sir John Danvers. 

Cibber’s Apology was the first gossiping book on the stage. All 
the world knows that, and what admirable portraits he has drawn. 
But they are rather theatrical than personal,—parts acted on the 
stage, and not characters of the individual. Davies’s Dramatic 
Miscellanies came next. There is a pretension in them to criticism, 
which they do not support ; but they contain amusing recollections of 
the old stage. His life of Garrick is not so good. Then—let us see— 
there was Tate Wilkinson, more amusing in the imitation of him by 
Mr Mathews; Lee Lewes, whom we forget; the Eccentricities of 
Edwin, partly furnished, it seems, by the writer before us; the 
memoirs of Baddeley, Bellamy, and other ladies more lively than 
wise, who became martyrs to flattery and profusion; those of Mrs 
Robinson, a beauty of a higher order, whom the Prince found too 
romantic for him, perhaps too exacting (we beg pardon of Lady | 
Morgan, evigeante); Reminiscences of Reynolds, who does not | 
stand upon ceremony with matters of fact: of O’Keefe, very unlike | 
(if we remember) the animal spirits of his youth; besides other 
lives got up by the booksellers, and compilations of all sorts. | 
Cibber is inimitable in his stage portraits; but we prefer Bernard in 
all the rest. 


Mopest BenevoLtence.—When Santeuil produced any verses 
that particularly pleased him, he used to say that he must repair 
to the bridges and give orders that they might be chained imme- 
diately, for fear his brother poets should throw themselves into 
the river. 

Witr.—The shortest definition of wit, but by no means the most 
correct, is that given by Jackson of Exeter: “ Wit is the dexterous 
performance of a legerdemain trick!” See Jackson’s Four Ages. 
[Perhaps this is a better: “ Wit is the sympathy of remote ideas.” 


| Wit is exhibited chiefly in similes, or other bringings together of 


ideas apparently incongruous, in which an affinity is discovered. 
The greatest masters of it in the English language are Butler, 
Addison, and Swift.] 


Bees MAY BE Kept in THE Mipst or Towns.—To those who, 
residing in towns, may consider it as indispensable to the success 
of an apiary, that it should be in the immediate vicinity of good pas- 
turage, and be thereby deterred from benefitting and amusing them- 


selves by keeping bees, it may be satisfactory to learn, that the 


apiary of the celebrated Bonner was situated in a garret in the 


_ceutre of Glasgow, where it flourished for several years, and fur- 


nished him with the means of making many interesting and valua- 
ble observations, which he gave to the world about thirty years 
ago.— Bevan on the Honey Bee. 


PERSECUTION FOR Opinton.—No one but the religious perse- 
cutor, a mischievous and overgrown child, wreaks his vengeance on 
involuntary, inevitable, compulsory acts or states of the understand- 
ing, which are no more affected by blame than the stone which the 
foolish child beats for hurting him. Reasonable men apply to 
everything which they wish to move the agent which is capable of 
moving it-—force to outward substances, arguments to the under- 
standing, and blame, together with all other motives, whether moral 
or personal, to the willalone. It is as absurd to entertain an ab- 
horrence of intellectual inferiority or error, as it would be to che- 
rish a warm indignation against earthquakes or hurricanes.—Ency- 
clopedia Britannica—Second Preliminary Dissertation, by Sir James 
Mackintosh. 


A Man aApvisep To BE ALWAYS FigHtine.—A Gascon, who 


| had gone to a ball, danced so indifferently, that all the company 


laughed at his performance. Observing the merriment he had 
caused, he turned round to a person near him, and said haughtily, 
that though he might dance indifferently, he could fight well.— 


| “Then, sir,’ replied the other, “ I would advise you always to fight, 


and never to dance.”—Cherreau. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. | 
De omnibus rebus, et tinea ullis.—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





A Lirrie Stronc.—Louis XTV, once complaining that he had 
lost all his teeth, “ Ah, Sire!’ said Cardinal somebody, shewing at 
the same time a good set, “ who has teeth ?” 


Surrante ANswers.—Pradon was the most uninformed man in 
the world. A story is related, that on the first appearance of one 
of his tragedies, the Prince de Conti having told him that he had 
transported into Europe a town that was in Asia, he replied, | 
“Your Highness must excuse it, for I do not profess chronology.” 
—Anecdotes Littéraires. 

A sailor bringing a certificate of his character to the master of a | 
vessel, and pretending to read it, which he was not able to do, held | 
it — down. “ How is this?” asked the captain, “ you are | 
reading it upside down!”’—“ Please your honour,” said the man, | 
“Tm left-handed.” 

Another being asked if he knew mathematics, pondered a little, 
and replied, “ No, Sir,—I knows Tom Matticks; but for to say | 
knows Matthey, why it’s what I can’t.” 

ADVANTAGES OF BEING Rutnep.—A girl very flauntily dressed, 
meeting a gentleman in whose service she had been, he congratu- | 
lated her on the gaiety of her appearance ; upon which she said, 
with great vivacity, ‘ Lawk, sir, what hav’nt you heard *’—* No, | 
Betty, what is it ?’— Why, sir, since I saw you last I’ve been 
ruined !” 

Tue Two Conquverors.—In every human condition, foes jie in 
wait for us, invincible only by cheerfulness and equanimity.— Goethe. | 
—{He does not mean that we can at all times be really cheerful, or 
at a moment’s notice ; but that the endeavour to look at the better 
side of things will produce the habit; and that this habit is the 
surest safe-guard against the danger of sudden evils.] 


Srrikinc Rervection.—If we happen, under certain circum- 
stances, to have written, and sealed, and dispatched a letter to a friend, 
which however does not find him, but is brought back to us, and , 
we open it at the distance of some considerable time, a singular emo- 
tion is produced in us on breaking up our own seal, and conversing 
with our altered self as with a third person.— Goethe. 





| o’clock in the afternoon. 


conditions as shall be then and there produced. 
arranged, as to form a_never-failing source of amusement. By 


A Facrv.—The powers of the printing-press are very extraordi- 
nary; yet the imaginations even of the dull can outstrip them. A 


| woman sometime ago absolutely went into a bookseller’s shop, said 
| She was going further, and requested to have a Bible which should 


be “ small in size, large in type, and printed by the time she came 
back.”—It was to a similar application that a bookseller replied, 
“ Tsee what you want, Madam; a pint-pot that will hold a quart.’ 
More things of this kind have been told, probably with truth; for 


| there are as many strange truths of ignorance as of knowledge. 


AnominanLe Cruriry.—Copy of a bill of fare at Barton near 
Manchester,—* On Saturday, August 28th, at the house of Miss 
Alice Cottam, sign of the King’s Arms, near Eccles. A. C. with 
great pleasure informs her friends and the public in general, that 
she has, at a considerable expense, engaged an excellent Bull, Bear, 
and Badger for the gratification of those who may favour her with 
their company ; the Bull will be baited three times a day, namely, 
half-past nine o’clock in the morning, at half-past one in the after- 
noon, and at five o’clock in the evening, every day during the wakes. 
The Bear will be baited at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and three 
The Badger will be baited every evening. 
N.B. The Bull, Bear, and Badger will be baited on Saturday 
night previous, to commence at six o’clock precisely, subject to such 
The whole is so 


order of the stewards,—God save the King !”—Liverpool Mercury. 
(We are glad that the above account is going the round of the 
newspapers, under the stigmatizing words at the head of it. “ Miss 
Alice Cottam” is probably more silly than cruel; but so are all 
those that delight in these barbarities, as we trust they will ere long 
be considered. When they come to be considered fools, they will 
be in haste to leave off their cruelty.] 


Bonaparte’s CANNON CO!NING FOR THE Frencu Kines.—The 
cannon taken at Austerliiz were not all made use of to erect the column in 
the Place Vendéme. M.Goundi, Minister of Finance, came to Napoleon to 
demand a score of these cannon for his own use. ‘ What then!” exclaimed 
the Emperor, ‘*is our Minister of Finance going to make war upon us ?”— 
“No,” replied the Duke de Gaéta, ‘ not upon you, but on some villanous 
old machines that kill the workmen in the mint; and if your Majesty will 
give me twenty of these cannon to re-construct the beams of the engines, I 
will have the name of Austerlitz engraved upon them.” This appeal 
prevailed ; M. Gaudin had the cannon placed at his disposal ; and these 
engines are still used to stamp the heads on the coin of the present kings of 
France !—Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. ? 
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TATLER. 





HAYMARKET 


THEATRE. 





This Evening will be performed, 
HONEST FRAUDS. 
Mrs T. HLLL, Emma, Mrs ASHTON, 
Kitty O’Cag, Mrs HUMBY, 
Sir Gregory Gudgeon, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Jack Flammerton, Mr VINING, Harry Onslow, Mr HORN, 
Barney O'Cag, Mr WEBSTER, Charles Asset, Mr BRINDAL, 
Madrigal Merry-Patch, Mr J. REEVE. 


After which, (4th time) a Drama in Three Acts, called 


AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 


Mrs Modely, 





| 
[A lapse of about Ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 


Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Niece) 
Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 
Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Daughter ) Mrs ASHTON. 
Female Guests, Mesd. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 
Lodge, &c. P 
Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot (Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 
Lagardie, Mr VINING, 

Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, 


Miss F. H. KELLY, 


M. Modeau, Mr BRINDAL, 


Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 
Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 


V. Webster, &c. 


To conclude with 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 
Mrs Belford, Mrs NEWCOMB, Clara, Mrs T. HILL, 
Sir Bumpkin Pedigree, Mr W. FARREN, 
General Belford, Mr GALLOT, Major Belford, Mr THOMPSON, 
Colonel Airey, Mr VINING, 
Captain Heartfree, Mr BRINDAL, Lieut. Leslie, Mr COVENEY, 
Rough head, Mr WEBSTER. 





Miss Paron is engaged at this Theatre, and will appear on Tuespay next 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | 





EnGusu Opera, ADELPHI. 


whom we should almost as little expect to meet there, as a guitar 
on a foggy night; to wit, our lively acquaintance Figaro. 


Figaro at the Italian Opera, and Figaro at the English, are indeed | : , z Misi 3 
. scandalized, that there are more divorces and fewer intrigues. 


almost as different as Italy and London,—at least to those who go 
to it with a real love of the entertainment; 
is the fashion among them, when called upon to admire anything 
but themselves, to retreat into the dignity of their indifference ; and 
accordingly, a very indifferent pleasure they make of it. 

But in the Italian Opera House you have room to breathe, 
and to fancy the scene; there is a sky over your head; there is the 
original music,—the whole of it,—with Italian word: 
high as the mountains,—in short, space for the glorious music to 
range in, and the Cupids to float up and down. You may fancy 
them in the air, laughing at the indifference in the front seats, and 
aiming their arrows at the dowagers. 

Nevertheless we go to see “igaro at the English Opera with a 
real pleasure. We like to see Mr Arnon endeav ouring to 
put vivacity into English blood—to inoculate his countrymen with a 
satisfaction. His efforts deserve credit in proportion to the difficulty 


for as to the circles, it | 
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} 
| 
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' ticularly aggrieved. 
| 


| little or as much as we chuse of the pangs and jealousies, 


author ; that is to say, too true. 


ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 


This Evening will be presented (6th time) anew Musical Drama called 


THE IRISH GIRL! 
Bridget O’Rourke, Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 
Lord Kilmore, MrF. M ATTHEWS 
Sir Leinster Leybrooke, Mr T, MILLA R, Mandev ile, Mr PERKINS, 
O’Rourke, Mr B. HILL, "Jarvis, Mr SALTE R. 


After which, (30th time) the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; 
Or ** WHICH IS MY SON?” 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. JONES, Julia, 
Penelope, Mrs KEELEY 
Briefless, Mr WRENCH, Brutus Hairbrain, Mr KEELEY, 
Mr Prettymam, Mr W. BENNET, Doggins, Mr SALTER. 
To which will be added (7th time) a New Operetta, called 
THE DEUCE IS IN HER. 
Previous to which, Mozart’s celebrated Overture to Zauberflote. 
The Widow Volatile, Miss KELLY, 
Sentry, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Lady Trifle, Miss NOVELL O, Mrs Lovetale, 


Miss PINCOTT, 


Miss MELBORNE, 


Lady Kitty Crocodile, Hon. Miss F adeaway, Miss Killman, Miss Minikin 


Miss REID, Mrs WELLS, Miss VIALS, Miss BLACKFORD. ’ 
Sir Guy Don, — (disguised as his own Steward) Mr BARTLEY, 
Greville, (his Nephew) Mr WRENCH. 
Mr J. BLAND, Servants, Mr HEATH and Mr BOWMAN. 


To conclude with (22d time) a Musical Drama called 


Florid, 


THE SKELETON LOVER! 
Peretta, (Nieceto Elzevir) Mrs KEELEY, 


Constance, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Count Rudolph, (the Lover) Mr O. SMITH, 
Hans Bobbs, (his Valet) Mr KEELEY, 
Baron Von Glowenstein, Mr BARTLEY, 
Ebert, (Rival to Count Rudolph) Mr HUNT, 
Balthazar Elzevir, (an aged Bookseller) Mr W. BE NNETT, 
| Bonck, (a blind F iddler) Mr SALTER, Savoyard, MrS ANDE RS, 
Stobel, (Steward to the Baron) Mr MIN TON, 
Dr Metterville, Mr FULLER, — Book-dealer, Mr J. COOPER, 
Professor Poreliber > MriIRWIN. 
«© Der Vampyr” 


Pricirs will perform in on Monday next, 








sensation when it came out. It was thought to be “ too bad’’ of the 
The character of the Page in par- 
ticular was looked upon as violating the last secresy of the boudoirs. 
Ladies who looked “ indifferent” in the boxes, felt themselves par- 


The state of things thus exposed by the dra- 


‘ : : | matist, was a pretty one,—very loving, except that the parties were 
Last night we togk our way into the Strand, to see a personage |,” Ns. ; : Vs bi 


all ready to cut one another’s throats for jealousy ; and very genteel 
and satisfactory, except that nobody believed a word another said. 
A love of truth has since come into request; and the Jesuits are 


The fiction of a stage performance softens the painful part of 
these matters, and throws a grace over the rest. We believe as 
but have 


great faith in the music, the dances, and the flowers. And it is 


| pleasant when we see the performers fall in with this sort of recon- 


s; a gallery as | 


| character 


cilement; Mr Wrencu, for instance, last night, when he threat- 
ened to discover and kill people, did it with such an invincible 
good-nature, that he neutralized all that was jealous in the Count’s 
, and made him as easy as a glove. All the performers 
indeed, generally speaking, played well, and harmonized with each 
other. The piece inspires it. The incidents develope themselves 


| with such pleasing facility, plot so follows plot, one discovery makes 
| way for another, there is such reciprocity of detection, and unceas- 


of the task. We know that there is a real love of music in the house, | 


somewhere. 
or they would not come to hear music that is not English: and as 
to the smallness of the house, music has helped to teach us that 
we should harmonize with circumstances. As the piece proceeds, 
we begin to think a small house a snug one, even for music, and are 
not sorry to sit close with an audience willing to be pleased. It is 
our own passport to a bit of a seat. 

Figaro, however, is not only a musical piece: it is worth going 
to see for its action. We often lose a great pleasure in not know- 
ing the circumstances under which a play was written, and the pur- 


. . | 
There must be genuine lovers too among the audience, | , : : 
8 too among the audience, | for the first time as the Page, threw a good deal of archness into 


that no legerdermain tricks 
can go better, nor the shiftings and shutters of a pantomime fall 
more patly into their places. 

But our limits call for a conclusion. 


ing occasion for being accommodating, 


Mrs Keevey, who appeared 


the character, without overdoing it. We could have wished her to 
be a little more tender. The part of Susanna suits Mrs Evans 
better than that of Rosina. We are sorry she has so pleasant a 
countenance, for we are compelled to say, that her singing, though 
agreeable at intervals, has a general want of tone and softness, and 
is defective even in ear. The same objections apply to the singing 
of Miss Betts, though she has a good deal of execution occasion- 
ally, and a shake singularly good and liquid for a voice so uneasy 
in its general character.—The piece was much enjoyed by a full 


pose the author had in view. The design of Beaumarchais’ comedy | haees 


(from which this is a translation by Holcroft, with music super- 
added), was to “ shew up,” as the modern phrase is, the intrigues 
of Paris. It is a specimen of French manners as they existed in | 
the upper circles before the Revolution, and made an extraordinary 
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